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CONCERTS IN THE MUSEUM 

THROUGH the generosity of a few 
friends of the Museum, concerts by an or- 
chestra of fifty-two performers, selected 
from the best orchestras of the city, under 
the direction of David Mannes, are to be 
given in the Fifth Avenue hall of the Mu- 
seum on the four Saturday evenings of this 
month — January 4, 11, 18, and 25 — begin- 
ning at eight o'clock. These concerts are 
free to the public without tickets of admis- 
sion, and the entire Museum, also, will be 
open to visitors on these evenings. 

THE MUSEUM AS A LABOR- 
ATORY 

A DEMONSTRATION of the practical 
or trade value of an art museum, a proof 
of the educational use made of museum 
objects for the advantage and improve- 
ment of current design in many branches of 
industrial art, is seen at the Metropolitan 
Museum in its exhibition of objects and 
designs which were made for the commer- 
cial market but which, in greater or less 
degree, owe their conception or method of 
execution to the study of museum ori- 
ginals or other resources in allied depart- 
ments. An effort has been made to gather 
a goodly number of examples in varied 
types of materials, form, color, textures, and 
technique generally, in many widely sepa- 
rated lines of production, yet all destined 
for the open market and all showing that 
museum study has been found worth while 
in terms of the selling value of the product 
which results. The most amazing variety 
of intention as well as of product has been 
the outcome of the endeavor of the Mu- 
seum to "make the galleries work." Of 
reproduction or copying but few indica- 
tions are seen, while the inspirational use 
of the finest pieces in traditional styles 
offers every assurance that American de- 
sign is rapidly gaining in strength and 
certainty of contact with the realities of 
art, as expressed not only in perfect execu- 
tion but also in breadth and self-possession, 
qualities without which pure business in- 
stincts can never achieve lasting success in 
the industrial arts manufacturing field. 



Manufacturers and designers have found 
it to their advantage to use the Museum, 
and this means that they have found it to 
their business advantage. No greater test 
of the value of art as related to progress 
could be offered. Design has been able 
to demonstrate its own salability, which 
indicates a by no means insignificant for- 
ward step in our valuable art producing 
trades, trades which represent an annual 
expenditure of no less than $500,000,000 
for home furnishings alone. The pieces 
seen in the exhibition of work by manu- 
facturers and designers prove that these 
manufacturers at least have appreciated 
that taste is an asset in trade as in life 
generally. And this, said in business 
language, means that design sells. Indus- 
trial art products since the beginning of time 
have commanded higher prices only in 
proportion as a higher degree of attrac- 
tiveness was superadded to absolute me- 
chanical perfection and suitability for a 
given purpose. The exhibition which 
opens in Galleries J8 and 9 on January 13 
contains several hundred examples in a 
score of manufacturing and designing fields, 
and each piece is an argument for the 
outstanding need of infusing art into 
daily life by the direct route of making it 
an indispensable requirement in all in- 
dustrial art products from rugs to jewelry, 
from chairs to chinaware. 

The questions may be asked : how do 
manufacturers and designers use the 
Museum? and what methods does the 
Museum use to facilitate the use of its 
materials? 

The possible uses of the collections and 
the various ways in which the searcher 
after information may make use of his 
findings are indicated in the letter of invi- 
tation to prospective exhibitors, an excerpt 
from which follows: 

"Whether your field is metalwork, 
tiles, plaster, stained glass or costume 
design, whether you make reproductions 
of colonial furniture or re-design a silver 
goblet for commercial use, whether you 
have worked from Byzantine ivories or 
Flemish tapestries, in jewelry or archi- 
tectural terracotta, whether you are de- 
signer or manufacturer, decorator or 
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craftsman, if the resources of this Museum 
have been of avail in working up your 
product, your work will be needed for this 
exhibition." 

From this it will appear that the use of 
an object of art from an inspirational view- 
point is very much like the use of a book 
for study. The same volume may offer un- 
told riches to one student and remain cold 
and blank to another. An Italian gesso- 
covered and painted picture frame may 
seem a long cry from the modern market, 
yet it has been studied by a New York 
manufacturer of tapestries. An Athenian 
vessel twenty centuries old has been passed 
by thousands of visitors until a designer of 
commercial containers saw in this as in 
nothing else that had come to her notice 
a possibility for a modern jar to hold cos- 
metics. A millefleurs tapestry remained 
the despair of scores of artists and designers 
until a manufacturer of rugs determined to 
take advantage of this design for the im- 
provement of American rugs. A designer 
of dress fabrics saw possibilities in the 
armor collection. A china painter studied 
Russian laces. Embroidered crests as- 
sisted in the design of American sport 
skirts. Florentine glass bottles offered 
suggestions for printed voiles. Ecclesiastical 
vestments were found full of suggestion 
for wall papers. The color for painted 
chairs was found in Chinese pottery. 
A paper soap wrapper design saw its be- 
ginnings in snuff boxes. 

These are a few of the actual cases of 
recent weeks, all showing that in tracing 
fundamentals of design the manufacturer 
or his designer seeks his inspiration 
wherever it may be found and the differ- 
ences of material, style, artist, period, 
race, or purpose are not considered bar- 
riers. Thus they have at their command 
the entire field of industrial art design of all 
ages, and their only limitation is that they 
shall properly express in terms of their 
own materials the design and purposes of 
the pieces which they themselves are pro- 
ducing. 

And all of these uses of the collections 
are duplicated in the use of the Library and 
of the photograph collection and again in 
the use made of purchased photographs. 



The Museum sells annually no less than 
sixty-five thousand photographic prints, 
all of which serve students' or designers' 
purposes. 

Then there is the direct line of inspira- 
tion which remains a constant source of 
assured refreshment, having stood the 
test of age-long examination; that is, the 
use of furniture collections by furniture 
designers and manufacturers, or of the 
textile collections by textile manufacturers. 

To meet these requirements on the part 
of the modern manufacturing and design- 
ing world, the Metropolitan Museum 
maintains a large and efficient force of 
assistants and an extensive system of study 
rooms, lantern slide and photograph 
collections, lending collections, and other 
physical means of assistance. There are 
a number of docents or museum instruc- 
tors familiar with every detail of the 
galleries and their contents and there is a 
specially trained associate whose province 
it is to assist in bringing together the 
seeker and his objective, to act as a sort 
of liaison officer between the Museum and 
the world of art in trade. This member of 
the staff is a person qualified to assist 
manufacturers and designers from the 
standpoint of their own requirements. 
He makes it his business to visit shops and 
workrooms, he is familiar with the processes 
of manufacture and keeps abreast of the 
market, so that he shall be able to vis- 
ualize trade values in museum facilities 
and thus help manufacturers toward their 
own objectives. To this extent he be- 
comes a field worker and an advocate of 
the museum militant. 

Scores of manufacturers and designers 
have taken advantage of this particular 
type of museum usefulness within the last 
five months; of these at least thirty had 
not definitely studied museum values as 
invested in business values before that 
time. The exhibition of work by man- 
ufacturers and designers, on view from 
January 13 to February 16, demonstrates 
some of the results of this type of museum 
activity, nor are all possible exhibits 
included, since transportation difficulties, 
the demand for early deliveries by clients 
of prospective contributors, not to mention 
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other handicaps, have militated against 
their inclusion. To the exhibitors here 
represented the Metropolitan Museum 
desires to make grateful acknowledg- 
ment, in view of their spirit of earnest 
cooperation and their recognition of taste 
as an asset in business. 

R. F. B. 

PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS ON EXHIBITION 

In THE most southerly of the three 
print galleries there is shown a selection of 
noteworthy illustrated books recently ac- 
quired by the Museum. Most important 
among them is undoubtedly a group of Ger- 
man Renaissance woodcut books from the 
gifts of Mortimer L. Schiff and Felix M. 
Warburg, which were noticed at length in 
the June, 1918, Bulletin. Those shown are 
Diirer's Apocalypse, his Underweysung der 
Messung and De Symmetria Partium; 
the Quatuor Libri Amorum of Conrad 
Celtis, the Works of Hroswitha, and Euse- 
bius' Life of Saint Jerome, all three of 
which are illustrated with woodcuts by 
Diirer; the Revelations of Saint Bridget 
with woodcuts by the so-called Benedikt- 
Meister, who may not inconceivably be 
shown by further investigation to have 
been no other than the youthful Diirer; 
the De Officiis of Cicero with the very 
charming illustrations by Hans Weiditz; 
the Biblicae Historiae, which is nothing 
more than a bound collection of Bible 
pictures by Hans Sebald Beham; the 15 16 
edition of the Hortulus Anime with the 
Springinklee woodcuts; the Brunfels Herbal, 
so important for its pictures by Hans Weid- 
itz; and the Theurdank, famed not only 
for its many woodcuts by Burgkmair, 
Beck, Springinklee, etc., but for the pe- 
culiarly beautiful type in which it is printed. 
Other books shown are the "Vedute altre 
prese . . ." of Antonio Canaletto, the 
bound set of Goya's Caprices presented by 
M. Knoedler & Co., and two French Books 
of Hours, one the famous edition of Aug- 
ust 22, 1498, printed by Pigouchet for 
Vostre, and the other an undescribed edi- 
tion from the Kerver atelier, dated 1545, 
which contains brilliant impressions of 



Geoffroy Tory's famous set of woodcuts 
of the Passion. 

For the purpose of emphasizing the 
importance of the group of woodcut books 
about seventy-five noteworthy woodcuts 
of various times and schools have been 
hung about the gallery. The selection of 
the prints shown has been quite eclectic, 
ranging from a primitive, gaudily painted, 
German anonymous print of the fifteenth 
century, to the work of such contem- 
poraries as Auguste Lepere in France and 
Rudolph Ruzicka in this country, and was 
made with the intention of bringing 
together within a small compass a series 
of single prints representative in one way 
or another of a number of the most im- 
portant types of work embraced by the 
Museum collection. The number of color 
prints included is comparatively large. 
Most of the prints exhibited have not 
hitherto been put on exhibition, although 
a number of them were included in the 
exhibitions last year of Italian Renaissance 
woodcuts and of more important accessions. 

Among the German prints of the six- 
teenth century it is worth while especially 
to call attention to the groups by Burgk- 
mair, Cranach, and Hans Baldung, and to 
the odd examples of Wechtlin, Huber, 
Lucas of Leyden, and Jacob Cornelisz, 
among others. In view of the number of 
books shown which contain illustrations 
by Diirer, no single prints by him have 
been hung on the wall. The Italian Renais- 
sance is represented by typical pieces from 
the hands of Ugo da Carpi, Boldrini, 
Scolari, Cambiaso, Antonio da Trento, 
Giuseppe Nicold Vicentino, and And- 
reani. The succeeding period is very 
slightly represented — there being only a 
small group composed of prints by Gol- 
tzius and de Jegher, but including the one 
very rare woodcut attributed to Rem- 
brandt by Bartsch. Of the eighteenth 
century there is a larger group, among 
which are to be noted the color prints of 
Le Sueur, Kirkall, Jackson, and Skippe, 
while the work of the Englishmen who, 
under the leadership of Bewick, worked 
out the technique of wood-engraving 
as distinct from that of wood-cutting, is 
shown in a number of fine examples. Of 



